NOTES 
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he occupations of the two recu- 
sants distinctly noted: whilst - toy was engaged 


in translating Inter Patrem Christianun et Filium 
Contumacem Dialogum Christianum, his companion 
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was busy “ making rhymes,” or 
biti ‘ardinal. 


sistance, 


satirising the am- 
no doubt, re nders d him 
‘ particularly (I am disposed 
‘lieve) in the second part of the book, much 
of which is a lampoon on Wolsey’s stateliness ree 
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“W. Why, did they agaynst hym conspyre ? 
“J, By my trothe they sett hym a fyre 
Openly in London cite,” &c. 

Allusion, moreover, is made to the famous ser- 
mon preached by Fisher, before Wolsey and the 
other distinguished ecclesiastics present on that 
occasion : — 

“ For all that he sayde in his sermone, 
Rather then the Gospell sholde be comone, 
Bryngne people into erroure ; 
Ile wolde gladly soffre marterdome, 
lo uphold the devyls fredome, 
Of whome he is confessoure,” &c. 

The Burying of the Mass (the title by which the 
Satire was originally known) is mentioned for the 
first time, I believe, by More in his Dialogue, 
which was written in 1528, but not published till 
the following year. By comparing the above date 
of More's composition with another passage in 
Tyndale’s preface to The Parable of the Wicked 
Mammon (8v0. Malborow, 1528), there will be 
little difficulty in determining the exact period 
when the two friars executed their metrical col- 
loquy. In reference to his translation of the New 
Testament, Tyndale adds ; — 

“When that was ended [ie. 1525] I took my leave, and 
bade him [ Roye ] farewell for our two lives, and (as men 
say) a day longer. After we were departed, he went and 
gat him new friends: which thing todo he passeth all that 
ever I yet knew. And there, when he had stored him of 
money, he gat him to Argentine [Strasbourg ] 
vear after that, and now twelve months before the print- 
ing of this work, came one Jerome, a brother of Green- 
wich also, through Worms to Argentine which 
Jerome with all diligence I warned of Roye’s boldness, 
and exhorted him to be ware of him . . . . Nevertheless, 
when he was come to Argentine, William Roye .. . . set 
him a work to make rhymes,” &c. 


From the above quotation, it appears that upon 
quitting Tyndale’s service, at the close of 1525, 
Roye betook himself to Strasbourg ; where, twelve 
months afterwards, he came in contact with Je- 
rome, newly arrived from England, and bearing, 
no doubt, intelligence of Wolsey’s extraordinary 
proceedings at St. Paul's. The Satire, therefore, 
cannot be dated earlier than 1526, or later than 
1528. My presumption is, that it was both com- 
posed and published in the intermediate year. 

The book has been twice exhibited to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in London, and on each 
occasion, strange to say, attributed to Skelton; 
upon the authority, I presume, of Anstis, who 
confounded it with Why come ye not to Court? 
It is reprinted, with a few notes, by Park, in the 
first of his supplementary volumes of the Harleian 
Miscellany. B. 

P.S. Since penning the above Note, my atten- 
tion has been directed to a passage in Mr. Ander- 
son's Annals of the English Bible (vol. i. 205.), 
where that gentleman has anticipated me in the 
discovery of the printer of the Satire. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND ITS DICTIONARIES, 


I think, Mr. Eprtor, I am paying no more than 
a just tribute to “N. & Q.” when I say that no 
publication has ever so widely and so successfully 
promoted what may be termed the courtesies of 
literature. Your pages exhibit to us an increas- 
ing friendly disposition amongst literary men, and 


| a willingness to impart their stored knowledge. [ 


trust that you may be the happy means of entirely 
dispelling that selfishness which has too frequently 


| been displayed by men of letters: for, surely, it is 
| a “quality” of literary “ intercommunication,” 





akin to that of Mercy, that 


“Tt blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


Permit me, then, to call your attention to a 
species of literary selfishness, which, when once 
“a note of” has been made in your journal, I 
hope will be discontinued. Mr. Payne Knight 
observed that “a dictionary was the remem- 
brancer of a scholar, and the oracle of a dunce.” 
Though I cannot lay much claim to the former 
title, I hope I am_not obnoxious to the latter. 
When working in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum, like many others, 1 have occasion to re- 
fer to the “ Dictionary” department for authori- 
ties, &c. Invariably, however, do I find that the 
chief books of reference are removed. Todd's 
Johnson, Richardson, French, German, Greek, 
Latin, &c., Dictionaries are taken away, and 
placed beside readers in different parts of the 
room; and a reference which would have only 
occupied a minute, is delayed for hours, and some- 
times lost altogether. Surely this inconvenience 
might be remedied by a request that such volumes 
should not be removed beyond the table close at 
hand to the shelves on which they are placed? If 
students require them all day, let them write for 
another copy. Or, again, as the number of readers 
in the new room has so greatly increased, surely 
the authorities might give us a few additional 
copies of the works most needed. 

Just one word more. In the case of your own 
excellent publication, I wished to refer to your 
General Index, and examine a particular volume 
for an important purpose; but, to my intense 


| disgust, I found some “literary” gentleman bad 


removed the whole series to his own seat, and was 
amusing himself by a desultory perusal! Will 
you, then, good Mr. Epitror (for your literary 
courtesy is well known), kindly permit me to 
make this Note ? and then, perhaps, measures may 
be adopted by the authorities, or the hint taken 
by some who have, probably inadvertently, caused 
much inconvenience to myself and others, whose 
time is limited, and who frequently come some 
thirty or forty miles from the country. R. 
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Hiner Potes. 


Sir Isaac Newton. —In the Life of Dr. Za- 
chary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, prefixed to 
his Commentary on the Four Evangelists, 2 vols. 
4to., 1777, occurs the following interesting pic- 
ture of Sir Isaac Newton in his extreme old age, 
which seems to have escaped the notice of the 
biographers of the great philosopher. The Bishop 
says :— 

“A few days before Sir Isaac died, | made him a visit 
at Kensington, where he was then for his health, and 
where I found Mr. Innys the bookseller with him; he 
withdrew as svon as I came in, and went away. I dined 
with Sir Isaac on that day, and we were alone all the 
time of my stay with him. I found him writing over his 
Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms, without the aid of spec- 
tacles, at the greatest distance in the room from the 
windows, and with a parcel of books on the table casting 
a shade upon his paper. Seeing this, on my entering the 
room, I said to him, ‘Sir, you seem to be writing in a 
pli ace where you cannot so well see.” His answer was, 

‘A little light serves me.’ He then told me, ‘that he 
was preparing his Chronology for the press, and that he 
had written the greatest part of it over again for that 
purpose.’ He read to me two or three sheets of what he 
had written (about the middle, I think, of the work), on 
occasion of some points of Chronology which had been 
mentioned in our conversation. I believe that he con- 
tinued reading to me, and talking about what he had 
read, for near an hour before the dinner was brought up. 
And one particular I well remember, viz., that speaking 
of some fact, he could not recollect the name of the King 
in whose reign it had happened , and therefore he com- 
plained of his memory’s beginning to fail him; but he 
added immediately, that it was in such a year of such an 
Olympiad, naming them both very exactly. A circum- 
stance which I thought very observable, as the ready 
mention of such chronological dates seemed to me a 
greater proof of his memory’s not failing him, than the 
naming of the King would have been.” 

Weds me 


Pretender’s Blue Ribbon. — The following has 
appeared in several newspapers. The discovery 
should not pass without a record in “ N, & Q.” 


Perhaps some one will tell us more of the facts ‘of 


the case, or if there be no facts to tell, will ex- 


ee the fiction : — 


‘The ribbon of the Order of the Bath belonging to 
the Pretender, which has just been discovered as forming 
the bourse or cover of the cup which contains the Host at 
Nonancourt, has been sent up to Paris to be examined by 
antiquaries, in order to decide upon its genuine origin, 
before being admitted to the Musée des Souverains at 
the Louvre. The inscription found in the lining is the 
only proof of its authentic ity. This declares that the silk 
of which the bourse is made once formed the ribbon of the 
Bath worn by the Pretender when he visited Nonan- 
court, aul was forced to fly thence, in consequence of an 
attempt at assassination made upon his person at the in- 
stigation of the English ambassador. The ribbon was 
given to Mdme. l'Hopital, who saved his life, and who 
was postmistress at the time.’—Court Journal.” Th 


Standard, January 10, 1859. 
K. P. D. E. 


A Lincolnshire E-xclamation.—If any one, among 
the peasantry of Lincolnshire, tells another any 
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bad news, it invariably elicits the exclamation 
“worst art!” Is this a corruption of “ woe is 
that?” or what does it mean? Will any of your 
correspondents enlighten me ? 
Joun Pavin Putcuirs. 
Haverfordwest. 


Mazer Bowl.— May not the word “ Mazer 
be derived from MV, mazzaroth, (zodiac) 
(Job, xxxviii. 32.) 

I lately saw a Burmese platina bowl, of antique 
and beautiful work, bearing the twelve signs in a 
circle on the outside ; a somewhat similar one is 
figured in Raffles’ Java. The English mazer- 
bowls generally bore some sacred words or signs 
on them, and were used as loving-cups. I be- 
lieve that the signs of the zodiac are acknow- 
ledged universally to have a deep and sacred 
meaning ; and this seems to give colour to the 
suggestion, for in aH probability we owe the early 
introduction of the signs of the zodiac to the 
Pheenicians, who may also have introduced the use 
and the name of these bowls. ‘Taking this view 
of “the loving cup,” we feel the full meaning of 
the name, and regard it as the type of universal 
brotherhood, whether we look at the zodiac en- 
circling the globe, or drink the world-wide Sa- 
lopian toast of “ All friends round the Wrekin’ 
from the old family tankard. M. G. 


Epigram on the French Revolutionists. — The 
model, — not the original, for that probably some 
of your learned correspondents could trace to 
Martial, perhaps to Cicero, considering what a 
fine subject he had, —but the model of the some- 
what vapid epigram upon George III.’s physicians 
(“N. & Q.” 2™ §. vii. 68.), may be found in the 
following upon the three notorious ultra-revolu- 
tionists, whose histories are but too well known to 
the students of that dismal epoch of “the record 
of the crimes and follies of mankind :” — 

“ Connoissez vous rien de p lus sot 
Que Merlin, Bazire et Chabot ? 
Non, je ne connois rien de pire, 
(Jue Chabot, Merlin et Bazire ; 
kt personne n'est plus coquin, 
Que Bazire, Chabot et Merlin. d. 

Lord Bacon.—I have lately seen Bacon's Works 
advertised as the Works of * Lord Bacon, Baron 
of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban’s.” ‘This induces 
me to ask insertion for the following sentence 
from M. Ch. de Rémusat’s Bacon (p. 93. n., edit. 
1857): — 

“ Méme en Angleterre, on appelle encore quelquefoi 
Chancelier lord Bacon; mais cela n'est pas plus régu 
que si ’on donnait & lord Chatham le nom de lord Pitt. 
Jacon s’est appellé successivement Bacon, Sir Fraucis, 
Lord Verulam, Lord Saint-Alban.” 

I should mention that, in a subsequent page 
(102. n.), M. de Rémusat defends his mode of 
writing ‘ Saint-Alban” by Bacon’s own practice. 

; s.C 
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Mueries. 


ALLEGED COPY OF THB SENTENCE TASSED ON 
rHE SAVIOUR. 


( 


Can any of your corresponden in i me 


whether the enclosed extract from the Koluisci 
Zeitung is based on sound authority, and what 
that authority is? also, where and when was this 
K ln he Z ul tug published ? 





“ Correct Transcript of the Sentence of Death pror ounced 
r ust Jesus Christ. 
rhe following is a v of the most memorable judi- 
cial sentence which has ever t i pronounced in the an- 
nals of the world, namely, that of death against the 
Sa i, W the remarks which the journal Le Droit 
has collected, itl knowledge of which must b \- 
teresting in the highest degree to everv Cliristian. Until 
now lam 1 v that it has ever been m 
in the German papers. ‘The sentence is word 1 
1viloWw 


| by Pontius Pilate, lutendant of 
the Province of Lo Galilee, that Jesus of Nazareth 
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Hin iftheS fG 


He calls Himself falsely the King of Isra 


‘6. Ile went into the Temple, followed by a multi- 
t irying palms in their hands. 
Or ~ first centurion, Quirilius Cornelius, to 


place of executi 











I ) rich or poor, t re tt exe- 
ition of Jesu 
rhe witnesses who have ed tl ntence a ist 
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Hebrew language, e 
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wmy to | Up to the time of tl paign in 
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( The Carthusians « rined by t r petitions 
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raved, which was bought 


had a facsimile of the plate 
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by Lord Howard, on the sale of his cabinet, for 2,890 





francs. There seems to be no historical doubt as to t 
uuthenticity of this. The reasons of the sentence cor- 
espond exactly with those of the Gospel.”— Translated 


the Kolni 


ETON AND OXFORD MANUSCRIPT LATIN AND 
ENGLISH POEMS, 


I purchased for a few pence at a broker's 
shop two 4to. MS. books which had belonged to 
the library of the late Dr. Bliss. The doctor 
marks them as having been bought at Rodd’s, 
The first is a transcript of Latin verses written at 
Eton by R. Smith (Bobers Smith), Keate, L. 
Way, W. Way, Bethell Minor, Morpeth, Puller, 
&e. between the years 1787—91. Mr. Rodd as- 
signs the date of the latter year to the MS. It is 
in a very neat hand, and it is needless to say that 
some of the poems are very elegant. 
volume is a transcript of Latin and English 
poems, spoken at Oxford at the installation of the 


ia 


The second 


Duke of Portland in 1795. The handwritir 
the same as the last, and Rodd assigns the d 
1795 to it. It contains, among many others, two 
English poems by Canning. I should much like 
to know if they have ever been } rinted. ‘The two 


first lines of one are the following : — 
itain, rous’d by Gallia’s frantic pi 
Joins the fierce war, and turns the battle’s t 








This is also signed “ G. Canning ; 
Spoken by Lord John Beresford, Ch. Ch. (Qy. 
the present Archbishop of Armagh ?) 

I presume the Eton poems are 
some MS. volume probably in the 
the head master of that day. I should feel much 
bliged if any of your readers could throw any 
light on these volumes. K. | 


copied from 


ossession of 








Minor Queries. 
Showbanker.—Can any one give me the deriva- 
? 


tion of a word in use amongst the “ old hands” 


in these colonies, and whether it is of colonial 
g owth, or is an English provincialism. The 
word is “ Skowbank and is used for a fellow 
who is willing to loiter about the premi es of any 


one who will support him, without working for 
his living. ‘The word is also used as the par- 
i } g,” and as an 
skowl aANnkKing m ras ‘al, rovue, AC 


I am not quite sure that I spell it right, as it 


ticipie of a verb, * skowbanku 


uljective, as “ 
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The 


LOW 


gad §, VII. Fes. 5, 59. 


one of those inelegant words not often seen in 
print, and I do not remember ever to have met 
the word otherwise than orally ; but I am quite 
certain the spelling as I have given it exactly 
expresses the sound of the word. J. B. 


Melbourne, Australia, 


Halsham, of Sussex, t nip. Hen. 1V. and VI.— 
Was Joan Halsham, the wife of Thomas Rad- 
myld, Esq., granddaughter, and eventually co- 
heiress of David de Strabolgi, Earl of Athol, &e.? 

A. H. Swarman. 


Alexander Forrest. — Wanted information re- 


rarding the Rev. Alex. Forrest, M.A., author of 


the Baptismal and Eucharistical Psalmoc In 
his long Preface to the latter (Lond, 8vo. 1754), 
Mr. F. intimates that he was a licensed preacher 
of the Church of Scotland, from which he seceded, 
and was at the above date a sectarian minister at 
the east end of London. The author farther in- 
timates that he proposes to publish some several 


17 


volumes, among which A Journal, containing an 
account of his travels and sufferings at home and 
abroad, in the work of the Gospel, Ke. &e. 

} . 1? . } 
would if this latter is known to have been 
published ; and, if so, whether it is identical with 
the Memoirs of the Life and Contendings of the 








Rev. Dr. Forre 1777, which, having met with 
in an old cataiovue, I duly made a not Of; but 
have never seen the bo k. J. VO. 


( ) f Free Bank oi j Bench. —N. 
Bail ° \o7yus, ys that this is the custom ol 
f East and West Embourn, Chadle- 
ounty of Berks, ‘Tor in Devonshire, 

sof the West, that if a customary 
, the widow shall have her Free Bench 
in all his ex pyhold land, “dum sola et cast Su rit,” 
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but if she commit incontineney, she forfeits her 
,* ’ 2 
estate, which, however, she can recover by a 
ridiculous ceremony, accompanied by the repeti- 
tion of some rather indecent dogerel, which it is 
‘ “1 . } 4 

not necessary to transeribe here. I desire much 
more probal ly correct account of the custom and 

ist of such places as are known 
tenure, if at least there are any 
more than N. B. enumerates. A very good ac- 
count of Borough English was obtained in this 
way in the 1* Series of “ N. & Q.” H. H. 


King James's Baronets. —In Donne's Se rmon, 


ceremony, and a | 
‘ . , i} , 


tO be held Dy 
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XIV. vol, i. p- 278. of Alford’s edition, ] find the 
foll uaint passage : — 
l I 
* Non Fe n come to heave 
N t of Panigorola, tl i of <Asti’s reasot 
i i ll > t] < t « manv noblemen 
i tl re not many upon earth; for 
ma 3 tl ire 1 \ In calm and peaceable 
t tl irge favours of indulgent princes, in active and 
stirring times the merit and fortune of forward men, do 
often enlarge the mber. 
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This sermon was preached at Whitehall in 
Lent, 1624. I cannot help fancyir @ the prea her 
had in his eye King James “ enlarging the num- 
ber” of “ nobiles” by a liberal creation of (paid- 
fur) baronetcies: for a baronet is, I suppose, 
* nobilis,” though not a “ nobleman” in the or- 
dinary English usage of that word. 

Who was “ Panigorola, the Bishop of Asti?” 

s. C. 

[ Francesco Panigarola, a celebrated Italian preacher, 
was born at Milan in 1548; educated at Pavia and at 
Bologna; and in 1567 became a member of the Francis- 
ean order. Being at Rome in 1586, he was consecrated 
titular Bishop of Chrysopolis, and appointed coadjutor to 
the Bishop of Ferrara. In 1587, Charles Emanuel, Duke 
of Savoy, granted him a nomination to th 
Asti in Piedmont. He died in 1591, while er ed in 
correcting the abuses which had crept into his dio 
See Rose’s Biog. Dict. 


Sir Philip Monckton, Kut, — Can any of the 
readers of “ N.& Q.” inform me of the date of 
the death of Sir P. Monckton; where he was 
buried, and the inscription to his memory? He 
receiv ed the honour of knighthood at News astle in 
1644, after the battle of Courtray. ‘The name of 
his father and mother, and any parti 
lating to his brothers, would oblig 

C. J. D. InGiepew 
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Poetical Allusion. — 









“ Kin to the Spaniard, insolent yet mea 
rhe Irish kern¢ ind unclea 
Thinks on fut ith 1e hoy 
(Whether 1, knife, or rope, ) 


ipe the rites, 


Of decent sepulture to "scay 
ic hungry kites.’ 


And give his carcase to tl 

Ihe above is from The Conquest of the Picts, an 
indifferent political poem, Lond. 1764. To what 
custom or belief is the allusion made, and who are 
the authorities cited ? is Be 








he Minutes of the Westminster Asse mobly.— 


“It is stated that the Rev. Dr. M‘Crie, in his anti- 
quarian explorations of London, has discovered ‘ The 
Minutes of the Westminster Assembly, manuscript, 
extending over the whole period of its sit Dr. Lee, 
principal of Edinburgh University, believed they had 
been destroyed by fire.” Liverpool Mercury, 22nd 
January, 1859. : 








Query, If true, where discovered, and in whose 
possession now ? W . B. ( ° 
Liverpool. 


Calais Sand. — In the Great North rar Tllus- 
trated Guide (p. 104.), we find it recorded that 
at Great Ponton Station (Ad Pontem of Antoni- 
nus), the church has a tower and spire, much 
admired for architectural beauty, said to have been 
erected in 1519 by Anthony Ellys, Esq., who sent 
his wife from abroad a cask inscribed “Calais 
Sand,” which was stowed away in the cellar as 


* Procop. Ital. Davi 
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unworthy of examination, but which contained the 
bulk of his riches. 

Can you, Sir, or any of your numerous readers 
and correspondents, give any farther illustration 
of the uses to which “Calais Sand” was applied 
in those days. R. Fs. 


“ Dutra” and “ Manicon™ (Hudibras, Part 11. 


canto 1.) — What are the modern appellations of 


these ? Epwarp Kine. 

Daille.— A pamphlet, entitled A Few Words 
with the Archdeacon of Bath, Bristol, 1818, con- 
tains a harsh attack on the Archdeacon for trying 
to break up a Missionary Meeting, because dis- 
senters were joined with churchmen at it, and an 
earnest defence of John Wesley. The author 
says: 
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“ Warburton and Daille, two of the greatest theolo- | 


gians of the last century, brought all the strength of 
human learning against those whom they called ‘the 
Methodists,’ but their worldly wisdom was as weak 
against the work of God as the ribaldry of Foote and 
Lavington.” 

Who was Daille ? I know only one great theo- 
logian Daillé, and he certainly did not write 
against the Methodists, as he died before John 
Wesley was born, and probably would have con- 
curred with him had he lived later. M. M. 


Scandal against Queen Elizabeth.— At the last 
meeting (Jan. 27.) of the Society of Antiquaries, 
some documents from the Lansdowne MSS. were 
read by Mr. Carrington, being the depositions 
taken before two justices in Wiltshire regarding 
certain scandalous rumours touching the queen's 
majesty, circulated in or about the fifth year of 
her reign. These rumours went to the extent 
that the queen had been gotten with child by the 
Lord Robert (Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leices- 
ter), who had in consequence fled the realm. I 
believe that the curiosity of former historical in- 
quirers has been very naturally raised by these or 
similar scandals uttered in disparagement of our 
“ Virgin Queen ;” and that the subject at one time 
engaged the attention of the late Sir Harris Ni- 
colas. May I inquire whether any such investi- 
gations or discussions are to be found in print ? 

J.G.N. 

Breaking the Left Arm: a Punishment. —In 
the curious tract of Nicholas Upton, De Studio 
Militari, lib. iv. p. 145. (London, 1654), and in 
the chapter, “ de meretricibus ejiciendis,” mention 
is made of this barbarous punishment. He spe- 
cially orders that no woman of the above descrip- 
tion shall be suffered to dwell within the precincts 
of any camp, leaguer (“ obsidionibus villarum”), 
or fortalice, but shall remain at least the distance 
of a league from the same, on pain of breaking 
the left arm (“sub pena fracture sinistri brachii 
dicte meretricis”), if after one warning (*“ post 








[24 8. VII. Fes. 5. 59, 





unam monitionem”™) she be found in the aforesaid 
prohibited place. Is it possible so cruel and un- 
manly a custom could ever have prevailed? Is 
there any mention of it in any other author? 
Upton was a canon of Salisbury in the reign of 
Henry VI. A. A, 


Poet’s Corner. 


Hugonis Pia Desideria—1 have a copy, Ant- 


werp, 1628, sm. 8vo., cuts by Christopher v. 
Sichem. Will anybody be so good as to inform 


me whether this was the first appearance of these 
cuts ?*—how far they are the same as the cuts in 
Quarles’ Emblems, which I know by recollection 
they resemble ?—in what other works they (or 
some of them) may be found? I have got them 
in a chap-book, “ Turpin's, Edition of Wright's 
Spiritual Songs and Poems for Children. Price 
Sixpence, bound and gilt.” Who was the author, 
“ J. Wright,” as he stands on the title-page ? 
N. B. 
Thomas Burwell, of Peterhouse, B.A., 1623-4, 
M.A. 1627, spiritual chancellor of Durham, 163), 
was afterwards impeached in respect of the pro- 
ceedings against Peter Smart, Prebendary of 
Durham, survived the Restoration, and was cre- 
ated LL.D. by royal mandate, 1661. When did 
he die ? C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


The River Alde.— Having met with the name 
Aide as that of a small river near Framlingham 
in Suffolk, and being unable to find mention of 
any such river in Camden's Britannia, I should 
be glad to know if any change of name has oc- 
curred, and whether any family of that name held 
land on its banks at the time Doomsday Book 
was compiled. C. C. 

[The Alde, a majestic river, rises near Framlingham, 
and runs south-east to Aldborough (formerly called 
Aldeburgh, from the river Alde}, where having ap- 
proached a small distance of the sea, it suddenly takes a 
southern direction, and discharges itself below Orford 
into the German Ocean. ] 


Erasmus Smith. —I shall be glad ef any reli- 
able particulars respecting the biography of Eras- 
mus Smith, the founder of the schools in Ireland 
which bear his name. He was an alderman of 
London, and died about 1669. Was he a member 
of the Church, or a Nonconformist ? 

Atrrep T. Les. 

Erasmus Smith was the son of Sir Roger Smith, alias 
Heriz, of Withcock, co. Leicester, by his second wife Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Goodman of Aldgate. Erasmus be- 
came one of the aldermen of London, as well as an eminent 
lurkey merchant. Upon the settlement of Ireland he made 


[* The first edition was published at Antwerp, 1624. 
See “N, & ().” 1* §, iv. 404.—Ep. ] 
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considerable purchases of land, which subsequently proved 
greatly advantageous. He purchased Weald Hall, in 
Essex, 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell. He married Mary, daughter of 
Iugh Hare Lord Colrane, by Lucy daughter of Henry 
Earl of Manchester, by whom he had three daughters 
and six sons, who all died without issue except Hugh, 
who succeeded to his’ father’s estates, and resided at 
Weald Hall. According to the pedigree of the family in 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 185., Erasmus 
Smith was living in 1683, wtat. 75. There isa portrait of 
him in Christ’s Hospital, London. Arms: Gu. ona chev. 
or, between three bezants, as many crosses formée fitchée 
sa; quartering Heriz. Crest, out of a ducal coronet or, 
an Indian goat’s head ar. eared sa. beard and attire of 
the first. See Morant’s Essex, i. 119.] 





Holinshed's Chronicles. — I have a very perfect 
edition (black letter) of Holinshed’s “ Historie 
of England, from the time that it was first in- 
habited vntill the time that it was last con- 
quered,” completed in a. p. 1587. To it is added 
the Chronicles of Ireland continued up to A. p. 
1586, and those of Scotland continued up to a. p. 
1585. Can you or any of your readers inform me 
whether there exists any similar continuation of 
the Historie of England from the Norman in- 
vasion, at which my edition terminates ? 

W. S. Brownes. 

[Our correspondent seems to possess the latter portion 
of vol. i. and the whole of vol. ii. of Holinshed’s Chronicles. 
The first portion of vol. i. consists of “ A Description of 
Britaine and England.” The work consists of another 
volume, entitled, “ The Third Volume of Chronicles, be- 
ginning at Duke William the Norman, commonlie called 
the Conqueror, and descending by degrees of Yeeres to 
all the Kings and Queenes of England in their orderlie 
successions, First compiled by Raphaell Holinshed, and 
by him extended to the yeare 1577; now newlie recog- 
nised, augmented, and continued (with occurrences and 
accidents of fresh memorie) to the year 1586.”  Fol., 
1587.) 


Winchester College.— Wanted the names of 
the Head Masters of Winchester College between 
1570 and 1600; also the name of the Head Master 
in 1754-5. IoTa. 

[Christopher Johnson, 1560; Thomas Bilson, 1571; 
Hugh Lloyd or Floyd, 1580; John Harman, 1588; Dr. 
Benj. Hayden (no date); Nicholas Love, Dec. 22, 1601. 
Dr. John Burton was Head Master in 1754-5.—Waicott’s 
William of Wyke ham and his Colleges. } 


Crook and Crosier.—The crook and the crosier 
are both borne by the bishop and confounded by 


ignorant people; but is it not the case that there , 


is an essential difference between them ? is not 
the latter the patriarchal, and the former the epis- 
copal insignia ? and does the former belong to the 
Latin, and the latter to the Greek Church ? 
G. WILLIAMs. 
Dr. Hook in his Church Dictionary thus distinguishes 
the crosier and crook: —“ A crosier is the pastoral staff 
of an archbishop, and is to be distinguished from the pas- 
toral staff of a bishop; the latter terminating in an orna- 
mented crook, while the crosier always terminates in a 
cross, 


for his family seat; his town residence being in | 
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Replies. 
BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
(2™ S. vii. 61.) 

I have read with great interest the account of 
a black-letter pamphlet, Newes from Bartholmew 
Fayre, contributed to “ N. & Q.” of Jan. 22nd by 
Mr. Cotiier; who is of course quite right in 
concluding that I did not mention it in my recent 
Memoirs of the Fair, because it had not come 
under my observation. Mr. Cottier is, I think, 
unquestionably right in his opinion that a perfect 
copy of this publication would not be found to 
contain more than eight leaves, and that the title- 
page and last leaf only were wanting from the 
copy upon which his account of it is founded. 
From the passages cited in Mr. Contier’s notice, 
I am led to a suspicion (not quite a belief), 
founded rather upon instinct than upon reason, 
that if any of your correspondents should possess 
a perfect copy of the tract, he may find even so 
late a date as 1658 upon the title-page. Very 
great doubt is cast upon any such suspicion by 
the fact that the verses are in black-letter type, 
and that the general appearance of the printed 
leaves justified so very competent a judge as Mr. 
Coiiter in the opinion that they were published 
in the first years of the seventeenth century. Un- 
quoted passages of the same tract in Mr. Cottrer's 
possession may also determine finally against the 
impression now upon my mind. Ido not think 
that the sudden leap from the subject of the last 
Bartholomew Fair to the proclamation — 

“ Be it knowne to all noses red, 
Nos maximus omnium is gone and dead,” — 

can be only “a mere drollery from beginning to 
end.” The jest seems to be too elaborate to be 
entirely purposeless; and whatever may be its 
meaning, I have little doubt that it is a caricature 
of somebody or something, —one of those blunt 
shafts aimed wide of its mark which passed for 
wit with its author, and with more men than its 
author, when there was a public satisfied with in- 
spirations of the Smithfield muses. 

Oliver Cromwell died in the year 1658, imme- 
diately after Bartholomew Fair, on the 3rd of 
September. ‘The tract professes to be written 
after fair time, to give London news, “ where some 
be merry and some do muse ”—to tell “ who hath 
been at Bartholmew Faire, and what good stirring 
hath been there:” and after a prelude about the 
fair, suddenly breaks out into a proclamation that 
Nos maximus omnium is dead. Cromwell's nose 
was a convenient target for the jester, and Nos 
marimus omninum was, as applied to the late Pro- 
tector, a good average Smithfield jest. The tone 
of proclamation seems, from the extracts given by 
Mr. Cottier, to be retained throughout the re- 
mainder of the piece; and this would account 
for the use of black-letter by the printer, that 








type then still used for the printing of 
proclamations, statutes, and ordinances, both by 


the J lish rnment and by the corpora- 
tion of City Some dim allusion to the im- 
pu y 1 by Cromwell to foreign commerce 
may t in the lines — 


old Haunce,” — &e. 





which end with nce to the good conse- 
quences to hi If resulting from the free en- 


ju i ph 


trance of wine and sack from France and Spain : 





Vi he did more noses gaine 
I banner for to be, 
| the noses that be free, 
And a very commodious nose had he.” 

Ph perhaps some dull si mificance also 
the } ngs of a supposed Parliament of 
N Mr. Cottier does not quote 

vould of! rve also that while it 

! vart of the jest, to print a mock 

proclar n k-letter, and we may thus 
‘ l lat to the tract than otherwise 
‘ | be cor probable, the spelling rather 


rages a belief that the verses 
been published so late as the year 1658. 
The use of Latin, which leads Mr. Conzier to 
, with hi nos and 

omething of a scholar,” 


hat the author his libera 
» day of 
* English ent on Gree 


k and Latin, 
Like fustian heretof “ 


on satin. 

Let me sat, however, that I do not 
offer this suggestion as an absolute opinion, but as 
a first impression derived from the curious ex- 
Mr. Cottier has printed. 

lL of Jacob Hill and Mr. Richard 
lire, with a copy of which Mr. Conuier 
has obliged your readers, is another interesting 
llustration of the wealth of information upon 
Bartholomew Fair that lies outside the cover of 
my Memoirs. Since the book was published a 
mislaid volume has been found in the Guildhall 
Library containing the official records of Bartho- 
lomew Fair, kept by the oflicers of the Piepowder 
Court, from about the year 1790 until its close. 
This furnishes a few valuable addenda to its his- 
tory, which, with your permission, I will forward 
in a week or two to “N, & Q.” Henry Mortey. 
1, Upper Park Row, Haverstock Hill. 


avain rer 


tracts which 








THE PASTON LETTERS, 
(24 S, vi. 289. 488.) 
There can be no doubt whatever of the eenuine- 
ness of these Letters; but in regard to their subse- 


quent history, after they left the hands of Sir 


John Fenn, something more definite may be stated. 
My friend, Mr. Troms, mentions a report that 
they had b en 


nt to the Prince Regent for in- 
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spection, and lost; But this will not stand in ae- 
cordance with the facts. The first two volumes 
of these Letters were published in 1787, and the 
Dedication to George IIT. bears date 23rd Noy, 
1786. In 1789 the third and fourth volumes ap- 
peared ; and the editor, in his Preface (p. xvi.) thus 
speaks of the originals : — 








“ After the publication of the first and second volum 
of these Letters, the Editor, in his advertis to th 
second edition, informed the publ the original 
manuscript letters were lodged for a time in tl y 
of the Antiquary Society, for general ins During 





their continuance in that rey 1 to 
the Editor, that the King | pect 
and examine them; they w » tl 
Queen's Palace, with an hu lit 
that, if they should be th I 
Royal Collection, his Majesty t 


them; to this request a most gracious a r was 
turned, and ti ] ! ~” 
> be qu stioned, but 


ori rinals of these 


n scarcely 


This statement c: 
the actual day on which t! 





Letters were presented to the King is noticed in 
; } ’ low 1727. } } 
the Morning Chronicle, 24th May, 1787, in 


following terms :— 











jesty (bound in thi volur 
which he had 1 presen 
Majesty, as a m ! 


to confer on him the honour of 


Long after Sir John Fenn’s death (1794), a 
fifth volume of these curious Letters (which had 
been previously prepared for the press by Sir 
John Fenn himself) came into the hands of 
Mr. Serjeant Frere, Master of Downing College, 

maeeer 


Cambridge, and was given by him to the wor 

















1823. Of the contents, Mr. Frere writes: — 

“ The originals of the fifth vol no whl 
to find;” but adds, “ some origina! , whi Ap} 
not to have been intended by Sir John Fenn tor publica- 
tion. The originals of the former volu were presented 
to the late Kina, and were depos ted in his Majesty’s library 





The real question now is, what beeame of these 
originals after George ILL. received them? Had 
they remained at Buckingham Palace, they would 
probably have accompanied the Royal Library to 
the British Museum, in 1823. They did not, 1 

ever, come with that collection ; and the inference 
was, that they had either been taken down to 
Windsor by George IIL, or else kept back when 
the Royal Library was presented to the nation by 
George 1V. The late Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. 
Copleston) was extremely anxious to ascertain 
the fate of these Letters, and often consulted me 
on the subject about the years 1832-4. Repeated 





inquiries were made at that time and since of 
the librarians at Windsor, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether these valuable Letters were still 
in existence there, but without any favourable re- 
sult. From the Morning Chronicle we learn that 
t] ev were hound in three rolnine 8, and it seems in 
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st degree improbable that th y should 
lentally destroyed 


the high 
have been 1 will ully or even acci 





[he only p ssible way to ace for their disap- 
nearan is to suppose that were lent by 
George IIL. to some person he ¢ 
forgot to return th Had they been stolen, they 
sould long ago have turned up in so form or 
other; and even now I do not despair of ine 
hem come to light 2g lay, to the great 
ot true tujuat i, Mapp N. 
eed 
HANDEL'S MODE or conP 
(2"™4 S. vi. 409.) 


In answer to the note of N. S. 
‘ation of the : 
rrowed and worked out other 


IIkINEKEN sug- 


cesting movements 





ple er to rey that the note I 
yrote O1 4 ypt was penned 
the hoy ng an interest on the subject, 
nd that some wealthy amateur would come for- 


ward and assist in the: r publication. But I con- 








ive the works ought to be issued in their integ- 
ity; and the most important at first to produce 
vould be—1. The Moegnificat, which forms so 
larg 4] i act Ol the 1s? t o 2. 
; enata, which forms so much of 


Uria, which is 


Dettingen Te 





3. The Te Deum of 
‘used up” in the San/, and the 


Deum; and 4. The Muffat Sonatas which Handel 
has translated thus. The march in Judas Mac- 


abeus stands in page 78. note for note, sav 


final close. Cl The dead shall live,” Dry- 
len's Ode, see fun B flat, page 46 “ Tlear 
us, O Lord,” see fugue in G, page 78., and also 


for the first subject in the overture to 
‘cond subject of 
chorus, “ Hear Ja 
God” in Samson is the “ Plorate filiw” in the 
Jetta of Carissimi.) For the first movement to the 


overture of luffat, page 11. For 


germ of the f 
For the s 
(The fine 





Joshua, see 


the chores “From harmony,” see page 12 nd 
for the symphony in B flat in the Ove, see page 





14. For the 1 movement in the grand con- 
certo in G, see page 76. For the last movement 
in the overture to Solomon, see page 50. For 
the fifth movement in the grand concerto, No. 

t he Theodora 


o, see page 6, For the minuet to 


seco! 


verture, see mes 23. — page 18. In page 9. 
is a march in C, used in some oper: vhich 





L have n t yet rer 

Maffat’s book is in the British Museum, and is 
al gacy ot John Gro mbrids re, who had rem: irked 
many of these resemblances, and left 


sed opin vic us 
; . 


1 his handwriting siring these curi coinel- 
dum es should be made matter of pub lic record, 

It seems to me that Handel was of the « pl nion 
of George Whitfield and Daniel O'( iemnell These 


orators noticed what ideas fold upon humanity, 
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and made no s r a le in repeating them without 
limit. In Hand 3 time k. was ht he failed 
in dune, or pretty , mek and even his biogra- 
pher declares he did not “excel in air” unless 
expressing son passion, and 
that “the failed oft st and most in his oratorios.” 
Again, Dr. party gave Handel no 
li nmand of counterpoint ; and it I 
tunes and the counterpoint that y 


wit! 
r Win 


thoug 


strong Me ter or 





Greene and hi 








1 composii the ideas of others or 
altogether. Thus in the Sani, the 
oints in “Our fainting courage,” “ Gird 
*“O fatal consequence of rage,” ar 
by Uria. The veriest tyro in mu 
] rent hands in the ec 
Again, the pretty cari 
welcome” in = orat “4 is from Uria. 
Novello remarks tha t Ha las ust 
the > movements from i 
his facetious moments, was accustomed to call 
H indel “the robber,” an r 


in the vreat c ntrabasso the mass of ope 
‘ 








consequence. 
i 


come, 








writing lying in MSS. writ 
h of Handel; and it must be recollected that 


before the time of A. Searlatti and Bononcini 





( ely any of the hundreds of operas had appeared 
in | nt. 

May I su t to N.S. Hersexen that, as there 
will be no bout the Muffat, —a volume 





ab unding in cl ! he sl uld atonce 
do what he ean to cet it pub tH hed. Perhaps Mr. 
Scua@icuer will add to his fame by giving us the 

sold at ( 


Stradella. A copy of Uria was 





+REAT- 











yrex's sale for five shillings, but there is one in 
the library of the Society for Ancient Music, and 
possibly Myr. Anperson or Mr. Cuzins may take 
the hie it, and give us that wo The Maenirt- 


CAT she uid of all MSS. come forth,a rd that might 
well be produced by Mr. Costa under the auspices 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

In the opinion ef Dr. Crot Handel! used the 





Bonon Calvisius, Carissim}, 
Habermann, Kerl, Kuhnau, 
Leo, Morley, Muffat, Pergolesi, Porta, Steffani, 
Teleman, Turini, Uria, and Vinci. That Handel 
did not scruple transpl: inting entire movements is 
proved by the presence of the Kerl Canzone, 
which is the chorus “ Egypt was glad,” in the 
Israel; and the Stradella concertante, which is 
‘us “He spake the word,” also in th 
Is No doubt he did these importations from 
mixed motives. Sometimes, because the music 
was so beautiful and artistic. At others, because 
the jewel was splendid but badly set, and thus 
we see Dr. Croft's fugue for his degree turned 
into that noble chorus “ From the censer” in So- 
lomon, and a theme Bononcini converted into 
the overture of the Messiah. Again, he evidently 
idopts odd and outside music as a foil; and on 
this principle, after one of his grand 


works of Bach, 
sti, Graun, 


the chor 





choruses, 
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he closes an oratorio with the chorus “ The name 
of the wicked,” with which, I presume, he in- 
tended to create a laugh or a sneer. And, lastly, 
no question he felt the necessity of some strong 
contrast in s‘yle as a relief or variety to his own 
work, Hence the charm of the Jsrael in Egypt ; 


there are so many heads and hands engaged in its | 


composition. As an Jmpresario he was compelled 
to extemporise oratorios, but no man has yet lived 
who could extemporise alla cappella choruses. 
There is no man now living who can write in the 
ratios used by Kerr in the chorus “ Egypt was 
elad,” and if Handel could compose in this school, 
he never did so. 

Let no one imagine I desire to depreciate Han- 
del, who was, and is, the greatest recitative writer 
the world has ever seen, and could do in a few 
bars that which neither Bach, nor Mozart, nor 
Beethoven could do at any time, or in any num- 
ber of bars. Recitative teaches variety of rhythm, 
and none but one great in recitative could have 
written the Hallelujah Chorus of the Messiah. 
Ilis great rival in this variety is Meyerbeer, whom 
[ suspect knows Handel in a way our professors 
little imagine. H. J. GAUNTLETT. 





WATER-MARKS IN PAPER. 
(2" S, vi. 434.) 

At the meeting of the Utrecht Historical So- 
ciety, on May the 10th, 1851, a report was read, 
written by Mr. J. A. de Zwaan, C.’s son, of the 
Hague, concerning a chronological collection of 
water-marks in paper, copied from the records, 
formerly in the archives of Buren, and extending 
from the year 1354 to the year 1425. ‘This col- 
lection had been submitted _to his inquiries by the 
Society’s directors. Mr.'de Zwaan explained 
that very many of these paper-marks corresponded 
with those in the archives of the realm, but that 
some of them also, as, for instance, the Swan in 
1425, had never been noticed by him before. He 
thought this collection interesting enough to be 
published in chronological order; but this, he 
said, should be done with the utmost exactness, 
and with the observation of the most minute 
particulars and deviations, as these sometimes 
are the only characteristics by which to decide 
upon the age of the paper-mark. Thus the Bull's 
Heads, which are continued during a very long 
period, are only to be distinguished by their slight 
variations. It is also important always to state 
the width of the standing lines (pontuseaur) ; for 
the lines that are more distant, viz. some four or 
five inches (Dutch or French centimeters) apart, 
will seldom be found after the three last quarters 
of the fifteenth century, or later than 1480; or, 
he should rather say, towards that time the narrow 
lines of two inches and a half come in fashion. 

Mr. Craeyvanger was invited to make accurate 





(24S. VIL. Fen. 5. °59, 


drawings of the paper-marks before mentioned, 
and to undertake the care of their farther publi- 
cation ; a request which this gentleman acceded 
to. See Kronijk van het Historisch Genootschap 
gevestigd te Utrecht, Zevenden Jaargang, 185], 
2de Serie, p- 162. 

At another meeting of the same body, on Jan. 
18, 1853, it was stated by Jonkheer C. A. Re- 
thoran Macaré, LL.D., of Utrecht, that during 
his ‘stay at the Hague, Mr. de Zwaan, a gentle- 
man employed at the government archives in 
that place, had shown him a very interesting col- 
lection of paper-marks he had formed, and which 
he would not be unwilling to part with, if the 
Society could resolve upon its publication. 

Subsequent negotiations, however, do not seem 
to have had any results. (See Kronijk, Negenden 
Jaargang, 1853, 2de Serie, p. 21.) 

The 19th of January, 1850, a letter was read in 
the Society from Mr. C. R. Hermans of 's Herto- 
genbosch, dated Jan. 9, 1850, in which this gen- 
tleman states his belief that, before the year 1320, 
not many documents will be found, written on 
paper. He thinks a diligent inquiry might settle 
this point. (Kronijk, Zesden Jaargang, 1850, 
2de Serie, p. 20.) Hereupon Dr. P. Scheltema 
of Amsterdam informs the Society, April 10th, 
1850, that the oldest paper in the Amsterdam ar- 


| chives dates from July 18th, 1388, and May 6th, 


1390; but it has no water-mark or character of 
any kind. (Kronijk, Zesden Jaargang, bl. 140.) 
Mr. H. O. Feith, LL.D., of Groningen, writes, 
April 15th, 1850, that the oldest paper in the con- 
joined archives of the town and province of Gro- 
ningen is of the year 1420. This document is half 
a sheet in folio; the paper thick and substantial: 
it bears for watermark a Lion or Dog rampant, 
(Z. ¢., p. 156.) 

After this a letter was received from Jonkheer 
P. Opperdoes Alewijn, indited from Hoorn, April 
22nd, 1850, in which is stated that Mr. J. A. van 
Viegen, the gentleman charged with the classi- 
fication of the town archives, enabled him to offer 
the Society a fac-simile of some watermarks 
of the years 1446 and 1502, taken from the 
oldest cotton papers amongst the records. The 
size of the earliest paper is in small folio, whilst 
that which has the watermark P is of the thickest 
and firmest quality, and therefore seems 1ostly 
to have been used. The marks of 1446 and later 
are coarse and irregular, but from the year 1500 
they are better formed. (Kronijk, 7. c.) 

Lastly, Mr. R. W. Tadama, LL.D., of Zutphen, 
sent in the following account concerning the oldest 
paper in the archives of that town : — 

“IT. Letter of Edward van Gelre and John, Lord of 
Blaarsveld, to the Zutphen magistrates. Collated with 
Nijhoff’s Gedenkwaardigheden, vol. ii. p. liv., it appears to 
date from the year 1353. The paper is very strong and 
coarse. Watermark: A Can, in which is a Reaping-hook. 

“IT, Declaration of war ( Veedebrief’) of Sweder, Lord 
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| 
of Voorst, to the Duke of Gelre, most likely of the same 
year, or of 1354, it being a contemporary copy. No 
ulermark 
“Ill. Edward, Duke of Gelre, mortgages to William, 
Lord of Bronckhorst, the district (Landdrostambt) of 
‘utphen in 1560. Contemporary copy. Without a water- 


«TV. William of Gulick, Count van den Berg, com- 
plains about John, Duke of Gelre, and Earl of Blois. 
From about 1573-1376. The original letter. Without a 

“VY, Letter of Gisebert van Bronckhorst, Governor 
Drost) of the province of Zutphen. He was governor in 

84. Watermark: TJwo Cuns, between u hich another 


iv to be 
Perhaps 


“« VI. Note, by the magistrate, concerning ad 
nt for the reconciliation with Evert van Uft. 
1390 or 1391. Watermark: Falfa Lily. 

r of Frederick, Count of Meurs and Lord of 

Baar. Watermark: A Donkey’s Head. 

VIII. List of the cattle of the Zutphen citizens stolen 
. This man is spoken of by Nijhoff 
According to notes, written by Mr. 
van Doorninck and communicated by that gentleman to 
Mr. Tadama, we still also find in 1385 a Lord of Dorth 
h the Christian name of Hendrik, The date of the 
per will thus be from 1548 to 1585. Watermark: Half 
t Lily. (L. c. p. 236.) 

Jonkheer W. J. C. Rammelman Elsevier com- 

municates, respecting the old paper-marks of the 

documents in the Leyden archives, that the 
earliest till this time noticed by him is of the 
year 1386, and occurs in a register called Het 

Stedeboeh, in 4to., which also contains documents 

of the year 1348, but written on parchment. The 

watermark spoken of consists of 4 2 Human Head, 
around which a band or kherchief is fastened with 
bows or knots (most like ly a Blackamoor's 

Head). This mark is still found in the book we 

mentioned till 1450 and later. (Z. c., p. 237.) In 

1 former communication (Z. ¢c., p. 102.) the same 

gentleman tells us the archives of Leyden possess 

an account of expenses made by some archers 
sent from that place to Woudrichem in the year 

1407. It is written on thick paper, and bears the 

Bull's Head as watermark. In other accounts, 

until 1456, we notice various and different signs, 

as the Bull's Head, with or without a star (Lily ?) 

in the prolongation of the nose; the Dog, with 

without a bell around his neck; the Pair of Scales; 
e Flying Dragon, &c. 

‘ke the meeting of the Historical Society, 28tk 
March, 1857, Mr. Ortt van Schonanwen pre- 
sented this body with a collection of paper-marks, 
most accurately copied by Mr. Ph. de Kruyff, 
with an indication of the lines ( pontuseaux) oc- 
curring in the different kinds of paper, and of the 
ize and colour of the sheets in the feodal registers 
of os House Nyenrode since the year 1430. (Kro- 

» Dertienden Jaargang, 1857, p. 8.) 

= a general, though not infallible rule, I think 
we may state the paper without any characteristic 
sign to be the oldest, as the watermark denotes a 
ertain progress in paper-making. 

J. H. van Lenner. | 
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DIARY OF GOFTFE, THE REGICIDE, 
(2™ S. vi. 433.) 

Mr. Peacock quotes “S. A. G.” Boston, 
Massachusetts, who inquires in the October num- 
ber of the American Historical Magazine and 
Notes and Queries, as to what has become of Goffe’s 
Diary, and refers to Governor Hutchinson's His- 
tory. On the subject of the Diary, a great-grand- 
son of Governor Hutchinson can answer the 
(luery. In the History of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, i. 213. (editio princeps, Boston, 1764), 
we have : — 

“In the ship which arrived from London the 27th of 
July [ 1660], there came passengers Col. ‘atone [sic] and 
Col. Goffe, two of the late King g’s Jud 

ffe kept a te al or diary from the én ly rhe left We st- 
minster, May 4, until the year 1667, which, together with 
several other bode rs belonging to him I have in my pos- 
session,” &e. 


Both Americans and Englishmen will lament 
that uncontrolled acts committed in the heat of 
political disturbance should raise regrets ninety- 
five years after their occurrence. I must tell a Bos- 
tonian and an American, that that interesting 
manuscript was destroyed in Boston by Bosto- 
nians and Americans. I can give a narrative of 
the circumstances from the third volume of the 
History. This volume was edited by my cousin, 
the Rev. John Hutchinson, Precentor and Canon 
of Lichfield Cathedral, from papers left by the 
Governor at his death in 1780, and published in 
1828 by Murray. The book is well known in 
America, for the Boston Historical Society took 
500 copies of it. At pp. 124-5. we find the ac- 
count of an attack made by the mob during a 
popular tumult upon the house of my great-grand- 
father, he then being Lieutenant-Governor : — 

“And in the evening of the 26th of August a mob was 
collected in King Street [now State Street] drawn there 
by a bonfire, and well supplied with strong drink. After 
some annoyance to the house of the Registrar of the Ad- 
miralty, and somewhat greater to that of the ( omptroller 
of the Customs, whose cellars they plundered of all the 
wine and spirits in them, they came, with intoxicatedrage, 
upon the house of the Lieutenant-Governor. The doors 
were immediately split to pieces with broad axes, and a 
way made there, and at the windows, for the entry of 
the mob, which poured in and filled, in an instant, every 
room in the house. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor had very short notice of 
the approach of the mob. He directed his children and 
the rest of his family to leave the house immediately, de- 
termining to keep possession himself. His eldest daugh- 
ter, after going a little way from the house, returned, 
and refused to quit it, unless her father would do the 
like. 

“This caused him to depart from his resolution a few 
minutes before the mob entered. They continued their 
possession until daylight; destroyed, carried away, or 
cast into the street everything that was in the house; 
demolished every part of it except the walls, as far as 
lay in their power; and bad begun to break away the 
brickwork. 

“The damage was estimated at about twenty-five hun- 
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neighbourhood of Boston in Engl n Charles I.’ 
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At the Governor's death, he left behind him a 
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some ten miles off. Te complied ; 
tized the child, and sent a memorandum of the 
fact to the officiating minister of that parish; I 
entry afterwards in the register. ‘The 
‘lergyman did perfe tly right. I know many who 
ould refuse, alleging they did not wish to int Ts 
fere in another parish ; but surely, under the 
there is nothing wrong in it; all ¢ 
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I vd the clergyman of a large manufa 
parish in a western county say, he always entered 
children born within a certain time after marriage 
as the base-born child of the mother, 
maiden name! It may be a step towards the cor- 
rection of morals, but I told the clergyman (an 
accomplished scholar) that he was liab - to pun- 
ishment; for, no matter who the father may be, it 
became the child of the husband if born an hour 
after marriage! Simon Warp 
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FAMILIFS OF SAXON ORIGIN, 


(2™ S. vi. 458.) 


In answer » I. C. C., I beg to enclose this list 
of families of Saxon origin that have fallen under 
my own observation. rhe Saxon nobles whose 
descendants have been, l » the most nume- 
rous and important were Other, from whom a : 
scended the Windsors, Carews, Fitzgeralds, Fi 
sibbons, Gerards, &e., and Cospatric, F: 
Northumberland, the progenitor of the N« villes, 








Homes, Dundases, &e. ‘The following eurious 
couplet is i tence relative to this subject :— 
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The following families are reputed 


v2 




















In addition to these many other English fami- 
e found of Saxon origi 
ales, Scotland, and Ireland 


Palmerston, the representative of the 


family of Temple of Stowe, quarters the arms of 
his ancestor Leofric, Earl of Mercia (or, an eagle 
; , e . } . 


displayed sable), with the modern bearings of 


family. 
The arms of Beckford and Dering, as here 


siven, are without the augme: 


Reolies ta Minar Queries. 


Etymology of Mushroom (1* §. v. 598.) —Turn- 











ing accidentally to p. 598. of “N. & Q,” I find 
an attempt to give the derivation of this word. 
Y correspondent S. S. S sup] the 1 l to 
I Welsh origin I think that | ror, 
und that the word is French 

Vou 2 is a species of mus! 1 found in 
mn t] 1 im It f a dar 
lov brown, and of a very in lar forn 
eatal but not a great delica I hay 
heard the word used ¢ | nts livir 
he neigh! hood of for wl thi 
room grow ely in its s 

The mushroom best known to us is the cham- 
peg) hich, as the word implies, grows com- 
monly in the ope n fields. : W. Fanconi 

Bushey, I 

Scotch Marriages (2™ S. vii. 67.) —In reply to 
Wa. Denton I may observe that th re two 
sorts of Scotch marriages, regular and irregular. 


are | rece d by publication ot panns 


in the parish / (not episcopal church) of the 


ne of the pares bas previou ly re- 





th kirk. In such ea 





co 


urse on payment of a sma 
I am not aware of any general register of Scotch 


marriages. I pre sume Wa. Denton alludes t 


As to the irregular marriages they may be con 
tracted, as is well known, without any formalities, 
—simply by the « oup! » acknowledging themselves 

man and wife before any witnesses, or by living 
tovether as man and wife perm nently. Such mar- 
riages exclude the idea of any registration at all. 
But “the Blacksmith” at Gretna, and other per- 

onages on the border, who were accustomed to 
assist runaw couples in perpetrating irregular 
matches, merely by witnessing them (all the rest 
was fudge) were accustomed to enter their nam 
in a book. 

The excellent statute lately passed requiring a 
certain length of res ice in Scotland previous to 
marriages of the latter class, has now made them 








If the marriage referred to by Mr. Denton was 
not clandestine or irregular, he will in all proba- 


bility find it recorded in the Session Register of 
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the parish in which it took place. Till about three | 


years ago, when the registration of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths in Scotland was made compul- 
sory by statute, such registration could not be 
enforced, even in the case of regular marriages ; 
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Madame Du Barry's Portrait of Charles I. (2™ 
S. vii. 66.) — The picture of Charles I. by Van- 
dyke, referred to, was purchased by Madame Bu 


| Barry from the collection of M. de Crozat, Baron 


but as these must have been preceded by procla- | 


mation of banns, they were generally (though not 

universally) recorded in the Parochial Session Re- 

gister simultaneously with the clerk issuing a cer- 

tificate of the proclamation. G. 
Edinburgh. 


Earliest English Almanack (2° §., vii. 88.)—In | 


your notice of a passage from the Popular Ency- 
clopedia, it appears to be stated — 

“ That the earliest English Almanacks were printed in 
Holland on small folio sheets, and that these have been 
occasionally preserved from having been pasted within 
the covers of old books.” 

The earliest English Almanack which I have 
been made acquainted with was exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries, June 16th, 1842. The 
late Dr. Bliss brought it with him from Oxford, a 
newly-discovered Wynkyn de Worde. Its di- 
mensions, which I took at the time, were two 
inches and a half by two inches, a small unequal 
square. It consisted of fifteen leaves, The title 
(in black letter) was 

“ Almanacke for 
Xi. yere. 
On the reverse of the third leaf — 

es lately corrected and enprynted at London in the 
Flete-strete by Wy nky n de Worde. In the yere of the 
reygne of our most redoubted Sovereayne Lorde Kinge 
Henry the vii.” 





This unique book was found by a friend of Dr. 
Bliss, among other things, in an old chest-at Edin- 


burgh, and was forwarded to him as a present for | 


the Bodleian Library. H. E. 

A. F. S. inquires respecting such as are said to 
have “ been preserved from having been pasted 
within the covers of old books.” He means, I 
presume, such as were used by bookbinders for 
“‘end-papers.” He may find some account of such 
a case in No. 9. of the “ Fragments” described in 
the List of Early-printed Books in the Lambeth 
Library, p. 263, The date is a.v. 1500: the 
printer, or perhaps almanack-maker, “ Jaspar 
Laet de Borchloen.” S. R. M. 

J. B. Greenshields (2™ §. vii. 48.) — The exact 
title of Mr. G.’s book is Home, a Poem. In my 
List of Scotish Versifiers I have it noted as printed 
at Edinburgh, by Ballantyne, in 1806; and, “ Se- 
cond Edition, corrected and enlarged,” Edinburgh, 
Mundell, 1808. : 

This latter I possess, — it is a small anonymous 
octavo with a long preface, pp. xxvii. 175., upon 
the title of which some one has written “ by John 
Greenshields, Esq., Advocate.” 


| likely to be still in that neighbourhood. 


J.D. qui adest!” 


de Thiers, in 1771, for 24,000 livres. It is now in 
the Salon Carré of the Louvre, and represents the 
king standing, accompanied by a page holding his 
cloak, whilst an attendant reins back his horse. 
The background is a landscape, and to the left a 
vessel is seen. It is eight feet four inches high 
and six feet four inches wide. Sir R. Strange 
made an engraving of the picture. C. Dx Cosson, 


52. Chalcot Villas, Haverstock Hill. 


Oak Bedsteads, §c. (2™ S. vii. 69.) — I think 
you would hardly like to burden your pages with 
the mensuration of old furniture; but perbaps 
CEnTuRION would consent to take off his mask, and 
invite a private correspondence, by which he might 
obtain abundant information on the subject. 

I have myself a famous old oak bedstead which 
has never visited Wardour Street, and a chest 
with the date 1676, born and bred, I believe, in 
this parish, and now enjoying a dignified old age 
in its native place. C. W. Biyenan. 

Bingham’s Melcombe. 


There are some fine old carved oak bedsteads 
at Marple Hall, Cheshire, particularly one made 
especially for President Bradshaw, to whom the 
Hall belonged, and decorated with carved. arms 
and mottoes. The Hall is still in the possession of 
Bradshaw's descendants, and the family have no 
doubt as to the authenticity of that bedstead. 

W.F 

Centurion will find a fine specimen of one in 
the Hotel Cluni at Paris. Wm. Yates, Esq., of 
Manchester, about 1820, had two of these pieces 
of antiquity in fine preservation, which are most 
I slept 
upon one of them, and have some faint recollec- 
tion that the massive foot pillars represented Adam 
and Eve, and upon the tester was carved Noah's 
Ark, with the animals in procession entering it. 
In an extremely rare and curious old English 
poem on “ The Five Wounds of Christ,” printed 
on vellum, and printed to imitate the original, are 
three drawings, —two of bedsteads complete, and 
one, most elaborately executed, of a foot-board. 
These were done for my friend Mr. Yates in 1815. 
I shall feel pleasure in showing them to Crntv- 
r10N if he will make an appointment. 

Gerorce Orror. 

Grove Street, South Hackney. 


Pilate’s “ What is truth?” (2™ §. vii. 26.) — | 
Perhaps not all of your readers are acquainted 
with the remarkable anagram connected with this 
question of Pilate, “Quid est veritas?” the letters | 
of which, if transposed, afford the answer, “Est vir | 
ITHURIEL. 
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Operation for Cataract (2™ §. vii. 28.)— There 
are three or four operations for cataract, but whe- 
ther either of them owed its origin to the “ Méde- 
cin Anglais nommé Taylor,” I do not know. He 


seems, however, to have been a celebrated operator | 


in his day. I possess a three-quarter portrait of 
him, with this inscription subjoined : — 
“Johannes Taylor Medicus, In Optica Expertissimus, 
Multisque In Academiis Celeberrimis Membrum. 
“ Effigien Taylor, tibi qui demissus ab alto est, 
Turba alias expers luminis, ecce vides, 
Hic maculas tollit, cataractas deprimit omnes, 
Amissum splendens excitat ille jubar. 
Miranda praxi sublata ophtalmia quevis 
Artifici dextre gutta serena cedit, 
Ecce Virum: cujus cinguntur tempora lauro 
Dignum, cui laudes secula longa canant.” 
Ep. Hart Vinen. 


H. F. B., who inquires about the first introduc- 
tion of the operation for cataract, seems to imagine 
that the notorious Chevalier Taylor was one of 
the earliest operators. The history of this quack 
is perfectly familiar to all surgeons who are well 
versed in the annals of their profession. He was 
perhaps the most thorough-going professor of the 
art of humbug that ever lived, and carried puffing 
to an extent which has never since been surpassed. 
It would be going too far into medical details 
fully to answer H. F. B.'s Query; but I may 
briefly state that there are three ways of curing a 
cataract by operation, and by no other means can 
it be cured: —1. By “couching,” or “ depres- 
sion,” whereby the opaque lens is thrust aside out 
of the pupil; 2. By “solution,” the lens being 
broken up with a needle, and allowed to dissolve ; 
3. By “extraction,” or the removal of the cata- 
ract bodily out of the eye. The first-named oper- 
ation is the oldest ; the third was introduced into 
practice early in the eighteenth century. 

F. P. L., in replying to H. F. B.’s Query, quotes 
J. da Costa, to the effect that a certain operation 
performed in Spain, about 1468 or 1469, was the 
first instance of the operation which has been re- 
corded in history. It may possibly be the first 
instance in which the name of the patient is men- 
tioned, but the origin of the operation itself is lost 
in antiquity. Celsus (book vii. ch. xiv.), writing 


in the first century, fully describes the manner of | 


“ couching” a cataract, and speaks of it as one of 
the recognised and established operations of sur- 
gery. JAYDEE. 


Clergy called Bricklayers (2 S. vi. 528 ; vii. 
38.)—To whatever extent clergymen are still 
designated by this title in the counties specified, 
Oxon and Berks, the designation seems traceable 
to the important part taken by the medieval 
clergy in ecclesiastical architecture. It is well 
known how in former days the building of cathe- 
drals and other sacred edifices was patronised 
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clergy generally ; but it is not perhaps matter of 
equal notoriety that many chapters and collegiate 
bodies had a functionary called a workman (opera- 
rius), on whom devolved the charge of repairing 
and maintaining the sacred fabric, and who was 
often one of their own number. In fact, he was one 
of the dignitaries of the church. “ Operarius. 
Dignitas, in Collegiis Canonicorum, et Monaste- 


| riis, cui operibus publicis vacare incumbit” (Car- 


The office of this operarius or workman 


penter). 
Dignitas Ope- 


was called operaria. “ Operaria. 


| rarii in collegiis canonicorum et monasteriis ” (ib.). 


In Spain, the clerical operarius was called by the 
corresponding Spanish name, vbrero (a workman). 
“Obrero. Se llama tambien el que cuida de las 
obras, en las Iglesias o Comunidades, que en al- 


| gunas Cathedrales es dignidad”™ (Dice. de la Ac. 


Esp.); i.e. in some cathedrals the office made the 
holder of it a dignitary. Salazar de Mendoza, in 
his Cronica del Cardenal Don R. G. de Mendoga, 
tells us that, the Cardinal having conceded to the 
Chapter of the cathedral at ‘Toledo the administra- 
tion of the building-fund, the Chapter in 1485 
nominated as workman (obrero) the Canon Juan 
de Contreras. (Lib. ii. cap. 62. par. 2.) 

May we not conjecture, then, that, if clergymen 
are now provincially called “bricklayers,” it is 
because their mediwval predecessors were, with a 
special reference to building, called “ workmen” ? 
Possibly, from the appointment of certain eccle- 
siastics in former days under the name of operarii 
or workmen, for the repair and maintenance of 
public edifices in the University of Oxford, the 
title of “ bricklayers ” may have passed, in course 
of time, to the neighbouring clergy of Oxon and 
Berks. 

The use of bricks, which ceased in this country 
after the decline of the Roman power, is stated by 
Hallam to have been reintroduced, probably from 
Flanders, in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Tuomas Boys. 


May not this term be applied to the Oxford 
clergy with more propriety than in the way sug- 
gested by Mr. Puitxort, as referring to the oixo- 
Souh Tod Gduatos Tod Xpiorod (Eph. iv. 12), trusting 
that they, like St. Paul, are wise “master buil- 
ders;" builders on the only true foundation, 
“ which is Jesus Christ.” Edify, wdificare, oixodo- 
uev, have primary reference to houses built with 
hands, as well as to the spiritual one of building 
up the Church of Christ. E. S. Taynor. 


Anonymous Work: “ Holy Thoughts,” §c. (2 
S. vii. 68.)— Mr. Ineuis is wrong in ascribing 
this book to Coney; it is another of the works of 
that curious character, Charles Povey: a kind of 
companion book to the Holy Thougits, is the same 
writer's Meditations of a Divine Soul, or the Chris- 
tian's Guide, &c., to which is added an Essay of a 


and promoted both by dignitaries and by the | Retired Solitary Life, with an°After-thought on 































































In his English Inquisition, 1718, Povey sets | count 


" DY the Whigs put into Posts of Profit.” Ch 


ond of these directly allude to the anonymous 
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hours, it follows of necessity 
(and also the beginning and ending 
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passed through 21’ 30” of a new revolution: dur- 
ing each of the twenty-four hours, therefore, it has 


that at wh 
ment atter 


er point of the globe the first mo- 
it night coincides with 320 
| on) fos > eryst 
, there the new day will first com- ‘ 





Gres nwich 

mence. In this case it will be found to be the 

Pelew Islands, which will, as I understand it, be 

the spot where the 21st March this year will begin. 
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on Go 
rh iS every day, Lo 


Epwarp Krna. ‘ 
ly te Has | who 


forth seven persecutions he had been subjected to | tion he 





will I rin. : , 
Den ‘ hy : Yo 
a } ff?” in the phrase “ pills of goof” occurring 


in The State Sickness, 1795, appears to have fur- 


the w 


Kopher, in Hebrew, is pitch ; bu 
thoris 


Now the caphura or camphor, though n¢ 





illine « 
pearance; so that the term caphura may ver 
ly have had some connexion originally with 


the old hoof’ra and hophe r. 


of our inquiry, appears, 7 us sig? ification 


local term ; und your other corres 
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King William, 8vo., 1703. Second impression, What is Goof ? (2 S. vii. 9.) — 
1705. “The patient is to give the jammabos a od an 


as possibly he can of his distemper, and the condi- 


» isin The jammabos, after a full heari . write 
} 


1 on a bit of paper, which characters, as | 


ds, have a particular relation to the constitution of 
itient and the nature of his distemper. This done, 


























books in qu .o-— places the paper on an altar before his idols, perform- 
« Impri " mv Servants. for writing mv tw ing many superstitious ceremonies, in order, as he 3 
rge octavo Volu ‘ Entitl Meditations. and tl out, to communicate a healing faculty to it; after h 
other H Thoughts; in which was proved King Wil- he makes it up into pills, reof the patient is to take 
lian tle to the Crown ithe I the Revo- ne every morning, drinking a large draught of water 
lu ma ! I t { rat . n it, which again must be drawn up from some spring 
repri u 1. but no Compensat made for the Insult or river, not without some mystery, and towards sucha 
' , ' * . j 
nor { M that affair cost m¢ corner of the world as the jammabos directs. 1 ha 
ro t of. \t must be observed, how- 
J. O. : 
s sellor inistet dt 
Wi begin ? (24 S. vi. 498.) to un » this mysterious 
I ap BAND's answer in last “ N. ull hopes of 1 : In} 
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commenced | journey. > : , ‘ 
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have extended his range much farther. In fact, 
» th isit of the lights” always figured as a 
ondi- heading in the Bills of Mort 
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whit di ‘ should have remained in the 
ta hands of the parish clerks of London, who re- 
— tained the uncouth, and often absurd names which 
sch 8 h | n handed down from the sixteenth cen- 
ha- tury. In the bills of mortality for 1814 I find 
| some headings worthy to keep company with “the 
At rising of the lights.” “Twisting of the guts, 
: u "a tered as causes of dea 
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idder i $ as a very convenient | 
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. c his very expressive W l is quite common in 
‘] D hire, where it denotes people being weakly 
) rene nd delicate. Any one who is susceptible to cold 
WV hich- is said to be “ nesh,” “a poor nesh thing.” 
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sh not liel, and Vincent Herbert are names fa- 
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house ; for this they may have 
seal engraver. It is well known 
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(24 S. VII. Fen. 5. 59, 


commences with the purchase of the slaves at the title of Journals; andin the concluding paragraph of that 


markets in the interior, and their deportation to 
the coast for shipment. The second is their in- 
termediate, commonly known as the “ middle 
passage " across the Atlantic. The third is that 
which follows upon their landing, their consign- 
ment, which is attended with considerable risk 
owing to the illegality of the traffic, the conse- 


quent rigour exercised of course aggravating the | 
. | 


misery of their victims and inflicting a propor- 
tional increase of mortality. FF, Puit.orr. 


Epitaph (1* S. xi. 190.; 2° S. vi. 356. 535.) — 
pd ( ) | which ever threatened our country, “ the daily intrigues, 


The version of this epitaph I find in my Notes on 
Epitaphs was given to me as occurring in Ash 
churchyard, Kent, on one John Thomas, and runs 
thus: — 
“ Poor John Thomas, here he lies; 

No one laughs, and no one cries; 

Where he’s gone, and how he fares, 

No one knows, and no one cares.” 


Possibly some one can verify its existence there, 


for 1772, he describes their object : “ This Journal,” he says, 
“is rather calculated for my own amusement than for 
posterity. I like to keep up the thread of my observa- 
tions: if they prove useful to anybody else, I shall be 
glad; but I am not to answer for their imperfections, as | 
intend this Journal for no regular work.” ‘That they will 
be useful, and very useful, to others, and especially to the 
historian who may hereafter treat of the eventful period 
to which they refer, one glance at their varied contents is 
sufficient to establish. Well does Dr. Doran, who has be. 


| stowed most exemplary pains in editing the book, and 


| 
| 


which would only prove what I have often found, | 
the same epitaph, slightly altered, in several places. | 


T. W. Wonror. 


Brighton. 


Feminine of Iis'n (2 §. vii. 45.) —I am dis- 


posed to think that “shis’n” is the feminine of 
is wrong, and was invented to suit his | 


* his’n” 
convenience by the writer of the two lines quoted 
as an authority. A better known quotation states 
it thus : — 
“ He what prigs what isn’t his'n, 

When he’s cotch’d ’Il go to pris’n; 

She as nails what isn’t her'n, 

At the mill must have a turn.” 


“ Eagle and Arrow:” Kirke White, Byron, 
Waller, §c. (2! S. vi. 178.) —One of the Greek 
fables of Gabrias is entituled 
dierod. The subject is an eagle pierced by an 
arrow guided by some of his own feathers: the 
moral being not to trust too much to one’s own 
beauty or capacities. A. J. H. 


2 a , 
Ilepl aerod re Kal 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Journal of the Re ign ¢ {f King George the Third from the 
Year 1771 to 1783, by Horac Walpole, now First pub- 
lished from the Original MSS Edited, with Notes, by Dr. 


Doran. 2 Vols. 8vo. (Bentley.) 
Ecce iterum Crispinus! No sooner have we laid down 
the ninth volume of the matchless Letters of Horace 


Walpole, than we are invited to take up two bulky oc- 
tavos containing the last Journa/s of that untiring re 
corder of the social and political gossip of his day. It 
will be remembered that his Memoirs of the Reign of King 
George ITT, terminate with the year 17/1. After that year, 
Walpole continued his manuscript collections under the 


Il. M. | 


who has given it to us without any of the mutilations 
which the Memoirs have been subjected to, describe the 
Journal as detailing, during ten years of the greatest peril 


the defeats, the triumplis, the alternate exultation and 
depression, the glory and the shame of that eventful 
epoch.” But the Journal is far from being entirely oc- 
cupied with political matters. It abounds in literary and 
social gossip. Walpole’s account of the Duke of Glou- 
cester’s marriage, and the difficulties which arose out of 
it — of the life and trial of the Duchess of Kingston — of 
the melancholy history of Dr. Dodd —of Charles Fox's 
dupery by the Sensible Woman, and hundreds of other 
little episodes — are among the most amusing bits which 
ever flowed from his most amusing pen. 


Shakspeare’s Legal Acquireme nts Considered. By John 
Lord Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.E., in a Letter to John 
Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A, (Murray.) 

Lord Campbell is of opinion that were an issue tried 
before him as Chief Justice at the Warwick <Assizes, 
whether William Shakspeare ever was clerk in an at- 
torney’s office, he should hold that there is evidence to go 
to the jury in support of the affirmative ; but that he should 
tell the twelve gentlemen in the box that it was a case 
entirely for their decision, without venturing even to hint 
to them for their guidance any opinion of his own, What 
the Lord Chief Justice as Lord Chief Justice would not 
do, however, Lord Campbell clearly does: for no one can 
read this Letter without a conviction that if his Lordship 
were on the jury, he would go beyond the “ not proven” 
of the Scottish Courts, and agree in a direct verdict in th 
affirmative. If we ever entertained any doubts, which wi 
admit we never did, that Shakspeare as a young man 
had had opportunities of acquiring legal knowledge, Lord 
Campbell's interesting Letter has utterly dispelled them 
and though we believe, for reasons which at a more con- 
venient opportunity we shall lay before our readers, that 
the period during which Shakspeare was exposed to the 
temptation of penning stanzas when he ought to be en- 
grossing was a very brief one, Lord Campbell has quite 
convinced us that there was in Shakspeare’s youth a 
period during which he attended Sessions and Assizes, 








} and kept leets and law days. 


| by William Williams. 


Son of David and Gloria in E-xvcelsis, 
(D. Sedgewick, Sun Street, Bi 


Hosannah to th 
shopsgate. ) 

This is the first of a Series which it is intended to pub- 
lish, ef the best hymns of the seventeenth and eighteent! 
centuries, in the exact words of their authors. ‘The ides 
for our best hymns have been sadly muti- 
lated and spoiled. But W. Williams’ hymns will hardly 
rank among our best. He too often lowers the dignity 
of his theme by unendurable vulgarities. Thus he 
Our Saviour throne: — 





is a good one; 


make 


peak from his 


“ T was in the world an hung’red, 
And ye fed me chearfully ; 
And ye gave me drink with pleasure, 
When I was extremely dry.” 
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The History of British Journalism from the Foundation 
f the Newspaper Press in England to the ~~ of the 
Stamp Act in 1855 By Alexander Andrews. 2 Vols 
(Bentley.) 

In these two volumes Mr. Andrews has poured out the 

ntents of his Note-books, which he describes as most 
confusedly crammed with memoranda, statistics, and an- 
ecdotes connected with newspapers and their writers — 
and in so far has done his part towards the great work 
which has yet to be written on the History of the Peri- 
odical Press in England. Till that appears, Mr. Andrews’ 
hook must be accepted as a pleasant gossiping, though 
accurate, substitute. 


Poy lar Ou Press, Ancient and Modern; o 
iB ef Sketch of "the Origin and Progress of Printing, and 
its Introduction into this Country; with a Ni of 
Press. By Charles A. Macintosh. (Wer- 








t always 


tlines of the 





tice 









[his little work is of a more technical character than 
preceding; yet, like Mr. Andrews’, is a useful con- 
tribution to the history of our Periodical Press — made 
the more agreeable by the anecdotes which are inter- 
ersed through its pages. 
Hymni Latini Medii Evi, F. Codd. MSS, Edidit et 


Idnotati bus illustravit Franc. Jos. Mone, Archivii Carls- 
s Prefectus. Tomilll. (Nutt.) 

The name of Mone is a sufficient guarantee for the care 
with which this Collection of Medizval Church Hymns 
has been prepared. How large the collection is the 

uler may judge from the fact that the first volume, 


Lto Hymni a 


with 


1 Deum et Angelos, contains 
Hymni ad B. V. Mariam, 
ind the third, which is 
hymn No 
and each 


levot 
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prof y annotated, 
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and Characters of Books and 
nrersation of M Pope and 


servations, 
ted from the Co 


ther Eminent Persons of his Time. By the Rev. Joseph 
Sper With Notes and Life of the Author, by S. W. 
Singer, F.S.A. Second Edition. (Russell Smith.) 
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i wisely in 
valuable book in his Libr 
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Authors 


lucing Spence’s 


present 


edition is an reprint, with the exception of a few words 
mentioning the source from which the anecdotes were 
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Eminent Men ant From “ The Times.” 
tledge & Co.) 
This little volume 
Georre Stepher 


1 Popular Books. 





ontains a reprint of the articles on 
Macaulav’s Hist of England; 
' \ ; Westward Ho!; Tom Moore; Thacke- 
ray Miscellanies ; Gainsborough; Charlotte Bronté; 
Lierodotus ; and Montalembert on 
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SWORTILS ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY — FOURTH 
EDITION. 
In 1 Vols. 8vo ith 5 Portraits,) } lis 
ESCLESIASTIC AL BIOG RAPHY ; Lives of 
j nected with t History of Reizion in Enalan 
t ment I ation t Revolution me 
. l with Notes, 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D 
Late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge 
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